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FOR THE FRIEND. 
WATER. 


Extracted from Ure’s New System of Geology, London, 
1829, 


There are few things endowed with more 
marvellous properties, or which are less studied 
and understood, than water. ‘The artist, in- 
deed, appreciates its value in one respect, as 
an element of the picturesque, capable of giv- 
ing life and splendour to the landscape. ‘The 
lover of rural nature is also sensible of its 
charms; whether it murmurs in a brook, rolls 
ina foaming cataract, or expands into the 
silvery mirror of a lake. Hence the painter 
and the poet have vied with each other, to ce- 
lebrate these emanations of creative kindness. 
But higher and deeper thoughts than any 
which external beauty can suggest, fill the 
mind that contemplates the internal constitu- 
tion of this Protean liquid. Though in mass 
it is incompressible, and able to burst a pass- 
age through the strongest metal or rock, yet 
its particles 
than ermine, and yielding to the lightest touch. 
Obedient to the laws of gravitation, it enjoys 
singular prerogatives. Each invisible atom 
presses solely for itself, neither giving nor re- 
ceiving aid from its associates. It weighs, 
not only like solids, from above downw ards, 
but laterally and upwards, with equivalent 
gravity. P ossessed of perfect mobility, it never 
Wearies in its journey, till it reaches the level 
plane of repose. Without shape, it is srcntsl 
tible of every figure, and the parent of myri: rds | 
of crystalline forms. C apable of being aggre- 
gated in an ocean mass, yet renouncing its co- 
hesive attraction before the feeblest power, it 
becomes divisible into the rarest exhalation. It 
exerts at one time an impulsive force, nearly 
irresistible, before which even the mountain 
bows its head, and crumbles into dust; and at 
another it gives way to the light canoe. Just 
dense enough to float the pine, and afford a 
buoyant highway for ships, it is rare enough 
to permit “the fleetest motions of its finny 
tribes. Had it been more attenuated, it would 
not have served the navigator; and if either 
denser or rarer, in a very slight degree, fish 
could not have swam in it. 


jan element of the fleeting aroma. 


form a fluid assemblage, softe or | 


“This water, by its mysterious tenuity, loo-| this liquified air is the element of respira- 
sens the indurated soil, enters the invisible| tion, the pabulum vite to all broncheal animals. 
| pores of plants, passes freely through all their|The gills of fish elaborate that liquid air, as 

vessels, expands in the filmy blossom, and is|the lungs of land animals do its elastic form. 
But these | Both organs convert its oxygenous part into 
fluid particles can be chained together in the|carbonic acid, forthe sustenance of vegetation, 
| firmest cohesion: in which state it may exhibit /terrestrial or submarine. Enough has now 
either the slapd ‘of rock, or the softness of| been stated to evince, that water in its liquid 
jeider-down. Enormous blocks of water thus|state is not the uninteresting, inert element 
| stand in immoveable columns, surmounting| which the vulgar suppose it to be, but that its 
| the loftiest pinnacles of our globe. How dif-|constitution is most refined and intentional, 
ferent are these from the soft insinuating liquid | adapte 1d to the manifold functions which it 


life ! organic and inorganic being. Its habitudes 

**Let us now search still more minutely into} with heat are peculiarly beautiful. A certain 
the mystery of water. In its purest form, welene rgy of this power gives to water its liquid 
view it as a compound of spherical atoms of|c ondition, in which, as already mentioned, the 
oxygen and hydrogen, not confusedly blended, | molecular attraction is very nearly neutralised 
but joined in definite proportions; not placed | by the repulsive force. 
in absolute contact, but closely adjoining eac h| its parts been less, it could not have afforded 





other by select points or poles of slight mutual|the reaction requisite for the movements of 


attraction: hence these all glide over one an-| fishes and ships; nor could man have availed 
|other, so as to pass through microscope ori-| himself of its impulsion to aid his feeble arm 
\fices, and recede at the least inequality of|in preparing his food, clothing, and domestic 
pressure. It is this constitution which m: ikes | accommodation. The same calorific agency 
its mass permeable to fish and floating bodies. | wafts the ponderous liquid on the wings of the 
The plain and vulgar element is now seen to| wind, to supply the organic inhabitants of 
be a most artificial assemblage of the bases of mountains and plains with vivifying moisture ; 
vital and inflammable airs; substances, in their|or, under the guidance of mechanical genius, 
insulated state, endowed with no plain or vul-|it animates the steam engine, the noblest off- 
gar properties. Associated by chemical at-|spring of science and art, the unwearied and 
traction with the element of coal, the three | docile servant of man. 
compose the concrete matter of the vegetable! ‘I'he equilibrium of its mobility lies within 
world, from the heart of the teak tree, to the| narrow bounds. A very moderate reduction 
essence of the rose. If into this triple alliance | of temperature restores the cohesive power to 
|be introduced azote, the main constituent of| uncontrolled dominion, under which the form 
the atmosphere, that fourfold partnership will! of water ceases to exist, and might thus con- 
result. which constitutes the basis of all ani-|tinue unknown. Again, had the particles 
mal substance, whatever organic shape it may| water been mutually elastic, though but in an 
assume, muscle, tendon, ligament, nerve,|inconsiderable degree, the least disturbance by 
blood vessel, horn, hair, brain, blood, or bile. {| winds or tides must have produced tremendous 
« Water, as it exists in the ocean, has a more;commotions in its mass; and a floating body 
|complex nature, corresponding to its complex| would have been alternately tossed into the 
jrelations to different orders of being. It is} air, and plunged into the depths, with destruc- 
limbued, first of all, with saline ingredients,| tive violence. Under such circumstances, the 
which preserve its liquidity under latitudes,|sea would have been an impassable gulf, be- 
where the colds of winter would otherwise tween closely adjoining kingdoms, instead of 
have congealed it. But for this impregnation, being, as now, a thoroughfare between the 
even Great Britain would have been what) most distant lands, the element of the noble 
eeland now is. Itis the saline state alone|art of navigation. By its almost inelastic and 
which fits it for the residence of many fish,| incompressible crasis, the body of the ocean 
which will not thrive in fresh water. lcannot resile, nor suffer agitation beyond a 
| “Every common water, in its natural state,/ few fathoms from its surface, even from the 
whether salt or fresh, contains about a four-| force of the hurricane. In fine, the absolute 
Si of its bulk of air, which it readily ev volves| passiveness of water, and independent gra- 








either by the heat of ebullition, or w hen! vitation of its parts, form its most valuz able 
placed in vacuo. In these circumstances we} qualities.’ 

perceive minute globules oosing out from 
every point of the liquid, which, when liberat- 
ed, rise, by their innate lightness and elastic ity, | othe ors afraid of wit, 
ina pearly- -looking stream to the surface. Now| of others’ memory. 





He that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh 
so he had need be afraid 
Bacon. 


which is the circulating medium of all organic|must discharge towards countless orders of 


Had the cohesion of 
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THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. | 


There cannot possibly be placed on record 
a more striking example of the literal and cir 
cumstantial fulfilment of prophecy, than the 
instance of the denunciations directed ag: ainst} 
the seven apocalyptic churches. Here there 
is no circuitous style of allegory, and no dark 
forebodings dealt forth through the involutions| 
cf mysticism; the words of the prophet are 
plain, concise, and equally palpable in their en- 
unciation and fulfilment. ‘The accomplishment 
of some was deferred but a brief period from 
the moment of their declaration, whilst the 
more slow, but equally certain progress of the 
others is at length completed. 

1. As thechief strong-hold of Christianity 
in the east, and that centre from whence its 
rays were most brilliantly disseminated, till ** all 
they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the 
Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks,’** Ephesus} 
is the first addressed by the evangelist: his| 
charge against her is a declension in religious} 
fervour,t and his threat in consequence, a total | 
extinction of her ecclesiastical brightness. 
After a protracted struggle with the sword of 
Rome and the sophism of the Gnostics, Ephe- 
sus at last gave way. ‘The incipient indiffer- 
ence, censured by the warning voice of the} 
prophet, increased to a total forgetfulness, till 
at length the threatenings of the apocalypse 
were fulfilled, and Ephesus sunk with the gene- 
ral overthrow of the Greek empire in the 
fourteenth century; preserving no halo of its 
glory, save the twilight of tradition, and no 
vestige of Christianity, except the desolated 
ruins at Ayasalook. ‘These now consist of 
about thirty or forty wretched houses, chiefly 
built of mud and mutilated marble, or frag- 
ments from the wreck of Ephesus. Around in 
every direction spread extensive ruins of for- 
mer edifices, prostraté columns, and deso- 
lated walls, whilst its castle in mouldering 
pride crowns the summit of neighbouring 
hill; and these together with the vestiges of a 
church dedicated to St. John, and the remain- 
ing arches of its splendid aqueduct, bespeak 
the former extent and importance of the wi- 
dowed city. 

2. To Smyrna the message of St. John} 
conveys at once a striking instance of the 
theory I am illustrating, and a powerful lesson| 
to those who would support the shrine of Om- | 
nipotence by the arm of impotency, and fancy 
they can soothe the erring soul by the balm of} 
persecution, and correct its delusions by the| 
persuasions of intolerance. To this c hurch is| 
foretold the approach of tribulation, and -, 
verty,§ and suffering, and imprisonment : 
whilst the consequence of their endurances is 


ee 








* Acts xix. 10. 


+| Smyrna is the only community to which perse- 
+) . : 





THE FRIEND. 


to add permanency to their faith, and to reward 
their triumphs with the crown of immortality.* 
Since the first establishment of Christianity at 
Smyrna, from the murder of Polycarp down 
to the massacre of the Grecian patriarch, and 
the persecutions of to-day, the history of Smyr- 
na presents but one continued tale of blood- 
shed and_religious barbarity; the sabre of the 
Ottoman promptly succeeding to the glaive of 
the Roman, in firm but bootless attempts to 
overthrow the faith of “ the Nazarene;’’ but 
centuries of oppression have rolled over her in 
vain, and at this moment, with a Christian 
population of fourteen thousand inhabitants, 
Smyrna still exists, not only as the chief hold 
of Christianity in the east, but the head quar- 
ters from whence the successors of the apos- 
tles, in imitation of their exertions, are daily 
replanting in Asia those seeds of Christianity 
which they were the first to disseminate, but 
which have long since perished during the 
winter of oppression and barbarism. 

The fact is the more remarkable, since 


cution has béen foretold, though to others a 
political existence has been promised. It 
| would seem, however, that in their case, ease 
land tranquillity had produced apathy and decay; 
whilst like the humble plant which rises most 
luxuriously towards heaven the more closely 


|it is pressed and trodden on, the church of 


Smyrna, in common with the persecuted tribes 
of every age and of every clime, has gained 
strength from each attack of its opposers, and 
triumphs to-day in its rising splendour, whilst 
the sun of its oppressors is quickly gliding 
from twilight to oblivion. 

3. Against Pergamos is adduced the charge 
of instability; but to its wavering faith is pro- 
mised the all-powerful counsel of the Deity.t 
The errors of Balaam and the Nicolaitanes 
have been purged away; Pergamos has been 
preserved from the destroyer, and three thou- 
sand Christians now cherish the rites of their 
religion, in the same spot where it was planted 
by =” hands of St. Paul. 

To Thyatira a similar promise has been 
mi ii and a similar result ensued. Amidst a 
horde of infidels, and far removed from inter- 
course with Christendom, the remnant still ex- 
ists, to whom has been promised “ the rod of| 
iron” and * the star of the morning.’’§ 

5. But by far the most remarkable is the 

catastrophe of Sardis; and the minuteness with 

| which its downfall corresponds with its predic- 
tion cannot fail to strike the most obdurate 
— A lengthened accusation of formality 

doctrine, and the outward show of religion 

\ without ite fervour, leads to the announcement. 
* I will come on thee as a thief in the night; 
thou shalt not know what hour I will come 


9 
+ Nevertheless I have something against thee, } Upon thee:” but, ** thou hast a few names even 


because thou hast left thy first love. Rev. ii. 4. 

t I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove 
thy candlestick out ofits place, unless thou repent. 
Rev. ii. 5. 

§ I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty, 
(but thou art rich,) and I know the blasphemy of 
them which say they are Jews and are not, but are 
the synagogue of Satan. 

|| Fear none of those things which thou shalt suf- 
fer: behold the devil shall cast some of you into 
prison, that ye may be tried, and ye shall have tribu- 
lation ten days. Rev ii. 9, 10. 


in Sardis, who have not defiled their garments, 
and they shal] walk with me in white, for they 
are worthy.””|| 


* Be thou faithful re death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life. Rev. ii. 10. 


t Vide Rev. ii. 14, 16. 

t I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight 
against them with the sword of my mouth. I/dem, 
16. 

§ Vide Rev. ii. 26, 27, 28. 

|| Rev. iii. 4, 
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It is needless to trace the gradual decay of 


Sardis. Once the capital not only of Lydia, 
but of Asia Minor, its boasted pre-eminence, 


intellectually and politically, gave the first im- 
pulse to its decline. I am not sufficiently 
versed in theological lore to trace the gra- 


dations of its fall; but its overthow came, 
* like a thief in the night,” during that earth- 
quake, which, in the reign of Tiberias, levelled 


its proudest compeers ‘with the dust, It did 
certainly undergo a temporary and sickly re- 


covery; but it was only to relapse into a more 
slow but equally fatal debasement; and the 


modern Sart scarcely merits to be called the 
dust of Sardis. So far for the first clause of 
the prophecy; and the second is not less stri- 
king, if we may consider the little church of 
Tartar Keuy,* as that remnant “ who should 
walk in white.’ Such literal instances are 


seldom to be paralleled. 


Philadelphia is the only one of the seven 
churches on whom unqualified praise has 
been bestowed, and to whom a permanent en- 
durance is foretold.| Both its physical and 
political situation would seem to conspire in 
counteracting the fulfilment of the prediction; 
earthquakes and subterraneous convulsions on 
the one hand, and wars and ruinous invasions 
on the other; but it still endures, despite of 
both, and its community, though not the 
most numerous, is by far the purest in Asia. 

I have already alluded to Laodicea: its 
crime was pride, its punishment ietiintlion. 
Alternately under the dominions of the Ro- 
mans and the Turks, and ravaged by the suc- 
cessive wars and invasions of the generals of 
the Lower Empire, and the sultans who suc- 
ceeded them, the history of Laodicea is a mere 
alternation of vicissitudes; earthquakes and 
internal commotions have conspired to aid the 
ravages of man, and centuries have perhaps 
elapsed since its total abandonment. ‘To Lao- 
dicea the most summary of the denunciations 
contained in the messages to the apocalyptic 
churches is directed—that of total subversion. 
It has been awfully accomplished. The name 
of Christianity is forgotten, and the only sounds 
that disturb the silence of its desertion are the 
tones of the Muezzin, whose voice from the 
distant village proclaims the ascendency of 
Mahomet. Laodicea is even more solitary 
than Ephesus: the latter has a prospect of the 
rolling sea, or a whitening sail, to enliven its 
decay; the former sits in “widowed loneliness, 
its walls are grass grown, its temples are de- 
solate. The threatening is accomplished; it 
now stands rejected of God and deserted by 
man, its glory a ruin, its ame a reproach. 

Emerson's Letters from the A2gean. 





* Tartar Keuy isa little modern hamlet, which 
has sprung up within the last twenty years, at 
about three miles distance from the wreck of Sardis, 
the remnants of its Christian population having re- 
tired hither to seek protection for themselves, and a 
refuge for the unmolested exercise of their persecuted 
faith. 

+ Thou hast a little strength, thou hast kept my 
word, and hast not denied myname. Rev. iii. 8. 

Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 


temple of my God, and he shall go no more out. Jb. 
i. 
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THE FRIEND. 


FOR THE FRIEND. — demon, so humility is the greatest eminen-| were comfortably situated—they became un- 


FEMALE EXCELLENCE. cy, and act of publication in the whole world,| settled and deprived of employment by this act 

An obituary notice in the last number has|and she, in all her arts of secrecy and hiding\ of banishment and proscription, and much suf- 
recalled to my recollection a very beautiful | her worthy things, was but “like one that! fering and distress ensued. ‘They deputed two 
passage in a funeral sermon of the eloquent) hideth the wind and covers the ointment of her! of their number to select and provide a place 
and imaginative Jeremy Taylor. Such models | right hand.” for them to remove to, who procured a tract 
cannot be too often exhibited for the imitation of land in Canada. In the mean time some 
of our own country women. : w y _ |of them commenced making preparations to 

* Though her accounts of God were made Banishment of the People of Colour from Cin-| \eave the country, and as the ‘oe es ae 
up of nothing but small parcels, little passions cinnat. ’ short which the trustees allowed them, they 
and trifling discontents, which are the alloys of| In the course of the present year, a law of had to incur great lesses in disposing of their 
the piety of the most holy persons; yet she was this state has been brought into view, by the property, selling for twenty dollars, what cost 
early at her repentance, and toward the latter|trustees of Cincinnati township, requiring | One hundred. When the thirty days expired, 
end of her days, grew so fast in religion, as if people of colour to give bond and security not. and it was ascertained all did not, or could 
she had had a revelation of her approaching |to become chargeable to the public, and for| ®°t comply with the requisitions of the trus- 
end, and therefore, that she must go a great|their good behaviour—also imposing a fine tees, mobs assailed them at several different 
way in alittle time; her discourses more full of|on those who may employ them. This law) mes, stoning their houses and destroying their 
religion, her prayers more frequent, her chari-| was passed upwards of twenty years ago, and [| property; in the progress of these disgraceful 
ty increasing, her forgiveness more forward, believe has remained inoperative, or nearly so, ‘ransactions one white man was killed and 
her friendship more communicative, her pas-/to the present year. In order that the effects| others wounded. 
sions more under discipline; and so she trimmed | and bearing of the law may be correctly un- It is thought about five hundred have gone 
her lamp, not thinking her night was so near,| derstood, | subjoin the proclamation or notice | to Canada, many of these with means exceed- 
but that it might shine also in the day time, in| by the trustees. ingly limited to provide necessaries in a wil- 
the temple, and before the altar of incense. In) 
all her religion, and in all her actions of relation | To the Public. }a northern winter; one of their agents, a co- 
towards God, she had a strange evenness and| The undersigned, trustees and overseers of loured man, informed me of an instance where 
untroubled passage, sliding towards the ocean | the poor, of the township of Cincinnati here- twenty-eight persons had set out with a sum 
of God and of infinity with a certain and silent) by give notice, that the duties required of them, | "0t exceeding twenty-five dollars. 1 confess 
motion. So have I seen a river, deep and|by the act of the general assembly of Ohio, ™y mind has been impressed with fearful ap- 
smooth, passing with a still foot and a sober| entitled “ An act to regulate black and mu- Prehensions that they will greatly suffer or 
face, and paying to the great exchequer of the| latto persons, and the act amendatory thereto, Perish with hunger and cold! Some of them 
sea, the prince of all the watery bodies, a tri-| will be rigidly enforced, and all black and mu-| View this act of banishment with so much hor- 
bute large and full; and hard by it, a little|latto persons, now residents of said Cincinnati| tor, they have told me the white people had 
brook, skipping and making a noise upon its|township, and who emigrated to, and settled| better take them out in the commons and 
unequal and neighbour bottom; and after all its| within the township of Cincinnati, without | Shoot them down, than to send them to Canada 
balking and bragged motion, it paid to its | complying with the requisitions of the first sec-| to perish with hunger and cold! 
common audit no more than the revenue of a/tion of the amended act, aforesaid, are in-| ! laid these facts before the standing com- 
little cloud or a contemptible vessel. So have | formed, that unless they enter into bond as the | mittee on the concerns of the people of colour 
{ sometimes compared the issues of her reli-|said act directs, within thirty days from this|f Indiana yearly meeting, which was reported 
gion to the solemnities and famed outsides of date, they may expect at the expiration of|to the yearly meeting, with suggestions that 
another’s piety. It dwelt upon her spirit, and| that time, the law to be rigidly enforced. |the meeting should contribute something for 
was incorporated with the periodical work of| And the undersigned would further insert their relief, and petition the legislature for a 
every day; she did not believe that religion was herein, for the information of the citizens of| repeal of the law. The subject excited much 
intended to fame and reputation, but to pardon| Cincinnati township, the third section of the| Sympathy and commiseration among Friends 
of sins, to the pleasure of God, and the salva-| amendatory act aforesaid, as follows: That for these people, and a considerable sum was 
tion of souls. For religion is like the breath|if any person being a resident of this state,| raised during the sitting of the meeting for 
of heaven; if it goes abroad into the open air,| shall employ, karbour, or conceal any such ne-| their relief. And the meeting for sufferings 
it scatters and dissolves like camphor; but if|gro or mulatto person aforesaid, contrary to| Were directed to petition the legislature for 
it enters into a secret hollowness, into a close|the provision of the first section of this act,| repeal of the law. 
conveyance, it is strong and mighty, and comes|any person so offending, shall forfeit and pay) Cémecinnati, | lth mo. 19th, 1829. 
forth with vigour and great effect, at the other| for such an offence, any sum not exceeding| Bates’ Mis. Rep. 
side of this life in the days of death and judg-|one hundred dollars, one half to the informer, ; , —— 
ment. and the other half for the use of the poor of the| Mr. W. of P. in fitting out one of his ves- 

“ Another appendage of her religion, which| township, in which such person may reside, to| sels, concluded with the captain that it was 
also was a great ornament to all the parts of|be recovered by action of debt before any| not best to admit any ardent spirits on board, 
her life, was a rare modesty and humility of|court having competent jurisdiction, and more-| except a little as medicine. It reached the 
spirit, a confident despising and undervaluing | over to be liable for the maintenance and sup-| sailors, and in about one hour the whole erew 
of herself. For though she had the greatest| port of such negro or mulatto, provided he,|came into his counting-room. He inquired 
judgment and the greatest experience of|she, or they shall become unable to support) the cause of their visit. They replied—* We 
things and persons, that I ever yet knew in a| themselves.” The co-operation of the public| understand you are not going to put any spirits 
person of her sex and circumstances, yet, as if| is expected in carrying these laws into full ef-| on board.” He said, “| have thought of lay- 
she knew nothing of it, she had the meanest) fect. ling in but very little.” Sailors—*“ We have 
opinion of herself; and, like a fair taper, when Wittram Mitts. | come to express our approbation, and to thank 
she shined to all the room, yet round about her} June 29, 1829. Benzamin Hopkins. | you for it; and have but one request, which is, 
own station she had cast a shadow and a cloud, GrorGe Ler. that yon will put up none at all. We no lon- 
and she shined to every body but herself. But Trustees of Cincinnatti Township.| ger want it as a medicine. Only give usa 
the perfectness of her prudence and excellent | little vinegar, that we may have a mixture when 
parts could not be hid, and all her humility} When this proclamation was issued, there | the water gets bad, and keep away the rum.— 
and arts of concealment made her virtues more| were upwards of 2,000 people of colour, resi-| Sailor's Mag. 
amiable and illustrious. For, as pride sullies|ding in this city, and nearly all obnoxious to| oi Pita? teehee 
the beauty of the fairest virtues, and makes our|the operations of the law; many of them had_| A requisite to Comfort.—We live ina world 
understanding but like the craft and learning|resided here for a considerable time, and| which has so many sharp points and critica! 


| derness country, and encounter the rigours of 
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stations, that our own comfort, as well as that| 
of those with whom we live, is made to turn} 


upon mutual kindness, forbearance, accoimo-| 


dation, and dependence; in want of these, we 
are condemned to bear the lash of continual| 
discord, and are made our own tormentors.— 
The least consideration will inform us how 
easy it is to put an ill-natured construction! 
upon a word; and what perverse turns and| 
expressions spring from an evil temper. No-| 
thing can be explained to him who will not} 
understand, nor will any thing appear right to| 
the unreasonable. ‘‘ Every thing in life,” says| 
one of the ancients, * has two handles :”’ but} 
it must be a bad disposition, indeed, which will) 


I therefore repeat it, that if you would have 
comfort, you must give it. It is no uncom-| 
mon thing to hear the very persons, who throw 
a family into confusion, complain that there 1s 
no peace in the family; but he that would es- 
cape the calamity of fire, must be careful not 
to strike the sparks which enkindle it. ‘The 
only remedy for all these evils 1s true religion. 

Cecil. 


be ever seizing the wrong one. | 
' 


Advice to the Consumptire.—V igorous ex- 
ercise, and a free exposure to the air, are by 
far the most efficient remedies in pulmonary 
consumption. It is not, however, that kind of 
exercise usually prescribed for individuals—an 
occasional walk or ride in pleasant weather, 
with strict confinement in the intervals—from 
which much good is to be expected. Daily 
and long continued riding on horseback, or In 
carriages over rough roads, is, perhaps, the 
best mode of exercise; but where this cannot 
be commanded, unremitting exertion of almost 
any kind in the open air, amounting even to 
labour, will be found highly beneficial. Nor 
should the weather be scrupulously studied. 
Though I would not advise a consumptive pa- 
tient to expose himself recklessly to the seve- 
rest inclemencies of the weather, I would nev- 
ertheless warn him against allowing the dread 
of taking cold to confine him on every occa- 
sion when the temperature may be low, or 
skies overcast. 

I may be told that the patient is often too 
feeble to be able to bear exertion; but, except 
in the last stage, where every remedy must 
prove unavailing, I believe there are few who 
cannot use exercise without doors; and it some- 
times happens, that they who are exceedingly 
debilitated. find, upon making the trial, that 
their strengtk is increased by the effort, and 
that the more they exert themselves, the better 
able they are to support the exertion.—Journal 


of Health. 


David Hall's receipt for preserving Health. 


Use moderate exercise, 
Be sparing in diet, 
Take little physic, 
And study to be quiet. 


The following extract may have its use, in 
respect to the unseasonable intrusion of visiters 
in the chambers of the sick, which in some 
neighbourhoods prevails to an extent, often 
burthensome, and seriously injurious. 
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“ Visiters are no proper companions in the 
chamber of sickness. They come when | 
could sleep or read, they stay til] | am weary, 
they force me to attend when my mind calls 
fur relaxation, and to speak when my powers 
will hardly actuate my tongue.—The amuse- 
ments and consolations of languor and depres- 
sion are conferred by familiar and domestic 
companions, which can be visited or called at 
will,gand can occasionally be quitted or dis- 
missed, who do not obstruct accommodation 
by ceremony, or destroy indolence by awaken- 


ling effort.”-—Dr. Johnson’s Letters. 
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In a late number was inserted 


** Miscellaneous Repository,” 


from the 
' a short notice 
respecting the case of the people of colour, 
lately banished from Cincinnati, Ohio. This 


|merciless procedure, evinces a darkness of 


spirit, little looked for from the principal city 
of a state which has sometimes been denomi- 
nated the Pennsylvania of the west. 
interested in the matter, we have to-day trans- 
ferred from the last number of the same journal, 
some further particulars on the subject. 


It is with satisfaction we perceive, by seve- 
ral communications received, that the business 
of completing the statements of relative numn- 


bers in the respective meetings, is proceeding. | 


We hope that Friends will not relax or become 
dilatory in this, as we conceive, very iunportant 
object, and that we may be enabled, without 


much further delay, to exhibit the total result. 


The New Jersey State Gazette of the 14th 
inst. says: 

“The legislature of this state adjourned on 
the 10th inst. sut one public act of import- 
ance, was passed, save the usual acts for the 
support of the state government, and this is an 
act to exempt minors from militia requisitions; 
ind from this one act we believe more public 
good will result than from any act passed by 
the legislature of the state for many years past. 

Bills for a canal through the state, from the 
Delaware to the Raritan, and for a rail road 
from Camden to South Amboy, have been in 


troduced, and will be acted upon at the ad- 
journed sitting.” 


The Cherokee legislature has resolved that 
the essays signed * William Penn,” and which 
aré in a course of republication in the Phenix, 
shall be published in the Cherokee language, in 
a pamphlet form, in order, as the mover says, 
“to insure a more general circulation of the 
same, and afford to the citizens of that nation 
the means of becoming more acquainted with 
the relation they sustain to the United States.” 

Books in the Cherokee language.—One 
thousand copies of the gospel of Matthew in the 


Not| 


doubting that our readers generally feel deeply | 


Cherokee language, and in the new character 
of Guess, have been printed at the Cherokee 
‘national press, at New Echota. The transla- 
‘tion was made by the Rev. 8. A. Worcester, 
'the missionary of the Board stationed at that 
place, assisted by Mr. Boudinot, the editor of 
‘the Cherokee Phenix. A very large portion 
| of the members of the mission churches, and of 
the adults generally, in the nation, are now able 
‘to read this portion of the holy Scriptures. 

A small collection of hymns, consisting of 
thirty-three, designed to aid in religious wor- 
ship, have been prepared by the same persons, 
|and printed in the same language and charac- 


: ter.— Miss. Her. 


Books in the Seneca language.—Two small 
‘collections of hymns in the Seneca language 
| have recently been published, one by the Rev. 
T. S. Harris, missionary at Seneca, and the 
other by Mr. Thayer, the teacher at Catarau- 
gus, aided by interpreters. 


Mr. Harris has also translated and prepared 
for publication, in the same language, the gos- 
pel of Luke, which is now in the press of the 
American Bible Society, and is to be printed 
at their expense. ‘The edition consists of one 
thousand copies.— ib, 


Hymns in the Choctaw language.— About 
sixty hymns have been prepared in the Choc- 
|taw language by the missionaries of the Board 
The 
adult Choctaws manifest a new desire to learn 
to read their own language, especially those 
who have been recently converted. It is sup- 
posed that one thousand copies, of which the 


edition consists, will barely supply the demand. 
— ib, 


in that nation, and are now in press. 


Temperance of the Choctaws.—-The mis- 
sionaries who reside among the Choctaw In- 
dians, state that their morals have greatly 
improved within a few years; they were for- 
|merly much addicted to drunkenness, but now 
they are remarkably temperate, even when 
compared with white men.—.. Y. Observer. 


Died, on fourth day, the 18th inst. in the seventy- 
third year of his age, Danie Leeps, of Egg Har- 
bour, Gloucester county, New Jersey. 

He was an exemplary member and elder in the 
Society of Friends, and having been experimentally 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, and practically acquainted with their 
happy efiects on the 


human mind, he cherished, to 
the close of life, a sincere and humble belief in them, 
endeavouring to regulate his conduct by those pure 
jand self-denying precepts which the gospel incul- 
jeates. His health had been declining several years, 
| which terminated a life of much affliction; and we 
| have no doubt he is now admitted to where the 
| weary are at rest, 

| -—— at her residence in Starksborouch, Vermont. 
| on the 3ist of the 10th month last, Puere Hoac, re- 
lict of Elijah Hoag, in the eivhty-eighth year of her 
age. She had through her lifetime been an exem- 
|plary member of Society, and a firm believer in its 
| doctrines, and had the satisfaction of seeing a numes 
|rous offspring almost unanimously adhering to the 
|same principles. She has left five children all living, 
| fifty grand children, forty-one living, one hundred 
and twenty-three great grand children, all living, 
and one great great grand child. All these her de- 
scendants, including those deceased, were members 
of the religious Society of Friends, with the excep- 
tion of two. 
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REMARKS on evil consequences which bave since abundantly 
resulted. 


Upon Evan Lewis’ Review of the Testimony 
of the Monthly Meeting of Westbury and! 
Jericho. 

(Concluded from page 47.) 


The remainder of Lewis’s pamphlet may be di- 
vided into four general heads :—Ist. An account of 
the secession of the Hicksite party from the Society 
of Friends within the limits of Philadelphia yearly 
meeting, containing various statements and allega- 
tions, among which the following are the most im- 
portant, viz. that a regular party, commonly called 
Orthodox, had been forming in Philadelphia during 
several years previous to the year 1827—that it 
made its first official appearance in 1822, in the} 
form of a combination of elders, to arrest the} 
progress of a minister travelling in the order of So-| 
ciety—that being defeated in this design, the party, 
by various unjustifiable means, attempted to gain 
undue influence and control over Society—that in 
the yearly meeting of 1827, a clerk was improperly 
chosen, contrary to the sense of a large majority of| 
the meeting—that from this period the yearly meet- | 
ing was virtually dissolved—that after this, divers 
persons met at Green-street, agreed upon, and circu- 
lated an address, recommending, among other mat- 
ters, the call of another meeting in the sixth month,} 
which meeting was accordingly held, and from it 
proceeded another address, recommending “ an extra 
session of the yearly meeting to be held in the tenth 
month following’—that such a meeting was held, | 
and that it adjourned to the fourth month of 1828, | 
when it convened in due form, and that thus the} 
yearly meeting of Philadelphia was “ re-organized | 
and established on its ancient foundation, according | 
to the principles of its first institution.” The second 
general division comprehends an account of the| 
secession of the Hicksites from the yearly meeting} 
of New York; the third, a notice of the further pro- 
ceedings of this party, and of the regular Society of 
Friends within the limits of several of the other 
yearly meetings on this continent, embracing various 
gross misstatements. 





In the fourth and last division, may be included a 
few abortive attempts at wit—some sarcastic reflec- 
tions upon the monthly meeting which issued the 
testimony of disownment, and a peroration, in which 
the reviewer brings his labours to a close in a tone 
of much confidence and self complacency. 

In our further remarks upon the pamphlet, we 
shall give a rapid sketch of our own views of the 
history of the schism, commenting upon such of the 
reviewer's arguments as we consider possessed of any 
plausibility. 

In investigating the primary causes of the late se- 
cession from our religious Society, we must retro- 
spect further than 1827 or 1822. 

Without adverting to the existence of a similar 
state of things in Ireland nearly thirty years ago, we 
can discover that the seeds from whence the present 


land doings antecedent to that period. 


Possessing a disposition such as we have describ- 
ed, Elias Hicks first undertook the perusal of the 


writings of sceptical authors—he acquired by de- 


grees not only their ideas, but also their flippancy 
and dogmatism of expression, and investing these 
opinions with the garb of Quakerism, he assumed 
the character of a spiritual reformer, and many of 
his opinions which are now considered the most per- 
nicious, were freely expressed in private intercourse 
with a few individuals, and occasionally delivered, 
with more or less caution, in public assemblies, long 
before his visit to Philadelphia in 1822. We have 
already quoted some of his sentiments respecting the 
Scriptures, taken from a letter written as early as 
818; and it will be remembered that his !etters to 
William B. lrish and Thomas Willis, and his open 
approval of the “ Celestial Magnet,” were all prior 
to his visit to Philadelphia in 1822. It follows, from 
thence, that the charge of entertaining unsound opi- 


nions, so far from originating with the elders of Phi- | 


ladelphia in 1822, was substantiated in the most 
unequivocal manner from Elias Hicks’ own letters 
From hints 
occasionally piven by those who have since been his 
active partizans, we are strongly induced to believe 


that a secret design had long been entertained among 


a number of persons in Philadelphia and New York 
yearly meetings, to effect a change in the doctrines 
and discipline of the Society of Friends—a change 
which should exalt themselves into power, and should 
** liberalize” (to use a favourite term) the antiquated 
doctrines of Quakerism. 

Some desired and expected this change to be ef- 
fected by the gradual departure of the ancient stan- 
dard bearers of the church from works to rewards, 
and by secretly and insidiously diffusing their prin- 
ciples into the minds of the rising generation. The 
individuals to whom we have alluded were not de- 
sirous of any sudden disclosure of their plans, and 
were not a little chagrined at the developement 


| which occurred in consequence of Elias Hicks’ visit 


to Philadelphia in 1822. 
latter did at the time of his visit to our city with 
holding unsound sentiments, it became the duty of 
the elders, as the delegated guardians of the flock, te 
ascertain for themselves the truth or falsehood of 
these allegations not only for the sake of those to 
whom domiciliary visits were to be paid, but they 





owed it as an act of kindness and Christian ten-! 
derness to Elias Hicks himself, to give him the op-| 


portunity, in private friendly conference, of correct- 
ing errors, or refuting misstatements, if any such had 
occurred. This was an opportunity which frank 
innocence would earnestly have solicited, but from 
which a convicted conscience instinctively shrunk. 





It would far transcend our limits to detail the mi-| 


nute progress of events; suilice it to say, that feeling 


| himself strong in the support of a party already ripe} 


| for a revolution, and borne along upon the stream 


|} of popular favour, Elias Hicks spurned the advice of 


evils have sprung, existed. and had been secretly | )!5 friends, rejects d the voice of tender admonition, 


germiniting in our land 
were generally visible. 


long before their products 
The enjoyment of a state of 


outward ease, an inordinate attachment to the things | 


of this world, a neglect of the holy Scriptures and 
the blessed doctrines they contain, joined to the 
want of proper religious instruction in families, had 


for many years previously to the commencement of | 


the present controversy, been gradually operating 


| preached in our meetings the very doctrines which 


| he was before accused of holding, unfurled the stan-| 
dard of revolt, and gathered about him a party} 


| whose restlessness was never allayed until their se- 
| cession from the Society of Friends, and their forma- 
tion into a uew association, 

From Elias Hicks’ visit to Philadelphia in 1822 to 
jthe memorable yearly meeting in 1827, the faithful 


Standing charged as the] 


upon the minds of many of our members, and pre- members of the Society suffered grievous hardships 
paring them to receive any system which should re-| from the operation of the unsettled spirit of his fol- 
commend itself by seeming novelty, by the promise of| lowers. Wherever they had power they exercised a 
spiritual ease and exaltation—a system which could| relentless persecution—those who remained faithful 
dispense with the restraints of the cross, with the| to the principles and order of Society were, in some 
* hard sayings” and self-mortifying doctrines of the} instances, expelled from the offices they filled in the 
religion of Christ, one which could hold forth an-|church—such as had opposed, and, even in some 
other Saviour than the * meek ard crucified Jesus,” cases, those who had merely repeated the doctrines 

Such was the state of Society, when the individual, | which were preached by Elias Hicks, were threaten- 
whose “ testimony” we have been considering, com-| ed with disownment from Society. Great efforts 
menced the open promulgation of his opinions, and it} were made, not only to change the officers, but also 
is now many years since a number of the more gifted | the discipline itself. Our meetings for worship were 
men in our Society began to entertain painful appre-| disturbed by discourses filled with all manner of ab- 
hensions from his restless spirit and dogmatical man-| surd speculation and unsound doctrine—our meet- 
ner; they perceived a disposition for speculation upon | ings for discipline were converted into scenes of riot 
religious subjects, from which they inferred some of | and disorder, The most sacred subjects, the most 


oo 


ee 
}awful mysteries of religion, were made themes of 
| common conversation; the respect due to age a { 
experience was altogether contemmmed; a spirit ot 
|} general levity and insubordination was rife throughi- 
}out our borders; and, in short, all the means which 
| ingenuity could devise, were put in requisition to 
| bring about a revolution, and to obtain a complete 
|ascendency for the principles and the partizans of 
|} Elias Hicks. Finding, however, that there was a 
body of faithful Friends, who stedfastly maintained 
their testimony to the truth amid ev ry discourage- 
ment, the followers of this person determined t 

|make a great and final effort to obtain the complete 
control over, or, in the event of a failure, to secede 
from the Society of Friends. With this view they 
| had recourse to the most unprecedented and disor- 
|derly course of conduct. ‘Two of the quarterly 
| meetings over which they ruled determined to sub- 
| nie. for the consideration of the yearly meeting in 


) 


| 1827, those changes in the discipline respecting the 
| appointment of elders, which had been unsuccess- 

fully tried two years before, and in order to make 
| sure of accomplishing their ends, they sent up double 
their usual number of representatives. The small 
southern quarteny meeting, with the same view, in- 
| creased its representation, (which had always been 
| much too large in proportion to the size of the meet- 





ing,) and in several of the other quarters great ef- 
| forts were made to obtain representatives favourable 
| to the views of the party. In some cases a canvass 
into the sentiments of individuals was performed 
| previously to the holding of the quarterly meetings. 
j lt was considered a necessaty preliminary to their 
schemes, that the clerk’s seat should be filled by on 
| devoted to the views of their party, and with this 
| view it was that their extraordinary efforts with re- 
| ound to the representatives took place. These, how- 
ever, were not the only exertions made to effect the 
| purposes of revolution. 





John Comly, the assistant 
iclerk of the yearly meeting, and standing at that 
} time in the station of a minister, having obtained a 
|minute to travel in the Tatter character, journeyed 
through the country, stirri: 





' up the minds of 
fellow members to disaffection and revolt; he held 
} at least forly privale meelings with the view of incit- 
ing the followers of Elias Hicks to make a final ef- 
fort, at the time of the approat hing yearly meeting, 


to obtain the ascendancy, or, in the event of a fail- 
ure, to break through the order of the Society, and 
jestablish an association of their own; such was the 
condition of things at the assembling of the yearly 
meeting in 1627. When the representatives met to- 


gether in the afternoon of second day according to 


usage, to consider names for clerks, the schemes of 
| the conspiracy began practically to develope them- 
selves. ‘The old clerk, who had for many years ac- 
| ceptably served the meeting, was to be displaced, and 
John Comly chosen in his stead. In speaking of 
this part of his subject, Evan Lewis says that it was 
“deemed indispensable” to have a clerk, * who 
would act as the servant of the meeting, and not the 
tool of a party,” and “that the former clerk had 
given ample evidence of his contempt for the judg- 
{ment and feelings of a majority of the members.” 
What this * ample evidence” consisted of, he has not 
thought it expedient to inform us; and it is fully 
proved to be a false charge, from the simple fact, 
that, for a series of years, the old clerk had been 
chosen with entire unanimity, both in the represen- 
tatives and in the yearly meeting, and that in 1826, 
the year immediately preceding, not a single dissen- 


tient voice was raised against him in either of these 
bodies, many of the Hicksites themselves expressing 
their approbation of his appointment. In the busi- 
ness of the year 1826, subsequent to his nomination, 
it is well known thal no subject oecurred about which 
there was any material difference of views, and in 
which he could have shown “*contempt for the judg- 
ment and feelings of a majority of the members.” 
He was nol, however, a Hicksite, and herein con- 
sisted the “ indispensable” necessity of his re- 
moval, 


It is truly ludicrous to call to mind the indivi- 
dual who was selected for a clerk to “act asa ser- 
vant of the meeting, and not the tool of a party ;” 
it was no other than John Comly. He who had tra- 

veiled throu zhout the yearly meeting, holding forty 
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meetings, composed solely of partizans, and for party | 
purposes! He who was pledged to act as a deter- 
mined party leader in case of his election to the 
clerkship! He who was stimulating his friends 
either to make a desperate effort to obtain the as- 
cendency in the yearly meeting, o*, in the event of a 
failure, to separate themselves from its communion, 
and erect a distinct association! Jt was he who was | 
to act the part of an impartial, disinterested man, | 
the servant of “* the meeting and not of a party.” 

But to return to the doings of the representatives | 
in 1827. The devoted partizans of the revolution, | 


! 
service was assigned, was to resolve these bodies,| tion, What would be thought of a number of persons 
whenever it occurred, into their original elements?) assembling in the state of Pennsylvania during the 
Society would be held together by a tenure so frail,) recess of the legislature, calling themselves by 
that the efforts of a few factious individuals could at| the name of that body, and attempting to exercise its 
any time sever it to pieces. It is evident, however,| functions? it might be a revolt, arevolution, a new 
that this doctrine was not held on the first days of| government. People might esteem it better than the 
the yearly meeting of 1827, even by those who now| old, and yield obedience to its mandates, but it could 
profess it, from their own conduct on that occasion, not nor would not be considered as the old regularly 

John Comly, as we have before stated, came to| established constitutional authority. Such a princi- 
the table, in conformity with the minute made by| ple as that assumed by the Hicksites with regard to 
the clerk on second day afternoon; but on third day|the matter in question, would strike at the root of 
morning he made another unsuccessful attempt to| all order and government; it would put an end to the 





in conformity with their instructions, urged the ap- | throw the meeting into confusion, and to accomplish | security of civil and religious communities, it would 
° . . . . ° “arg . : = . 
pointment of John Comly as clerk with such vehe- | the views of his party, after a long speech, in which| bring about universal anarchy and misrule. The 





mence, as to disgust some of the more moderate of |he declared that he could not “ conscientivusly” act} assembling of the disaffected at Green street, in the 


their own party,and completely to open the eyes of se- 
veral individuals whom they had previously prejudiced 
against the old clerk, and who came to the meeting 
prepared for a change. Two very respectable per- 
sons of this description have since told me, that the 
conduct that day exhibited, was the commencement 
of a total change in their opinions upon the great 
questions in controversy in the Society. The asser- 
tion, that “two-thirds of the representatives were 
opposed to the continuance of the’former clerk,” is 
absolutely untrue, and if we deduct the undue extra 
representation from Abington, Bucks, and _ the 
Southern quarters, there would have been a consider- 
able majority the other way. Finding that the cla- 
mour and violence of the party in favour of John 
Comly would prevent the adoption of a name to be 
offered to the meeting, John Cox of Burlington was 
desired to report, that the representatives were un- 
able to agree upon any names to propose for clerk 
and assistant. When the respectable individual to 
whom this duty had been assigned made his re- 
port to the meeting, some of the Hicksites were so 
lost to all sense of decency, as to call even his vera- 
city in question. A little quiet, however, being ob- 
tained, our ancient friend, William Jackson, stated to 
the meeting, that he had attended yearly meetings for 
sixty years, and that it had uniformly been consider- 
ed proper fof the old clerks to continue to act un- 
til new ones could be agreed upon, which he pro- 
posed upon the present occasion. So reasonable a 
proposition was instantly acceded to by a majority 
of those who spoke on the occasion. Nothing 
could be more self-evident than the propriety and 
necessity of the old clerks serving until new ones 
were chosen. A number of the followers of Elias 
Hicks, however, raised a clamour against this pro- 
posal, and several discordant propositions were 
made. After a time, John Comfort, an influential 
member of the Hicksite party, advocated the con- 
tinuance of the old clerks, and urged his friends to 
an acquiescence in the measure, observing, in allu- 
sion, no doubt, to their preconcerted scheme of sepa- 
ration from the Society, that it would be a circum- 
stance of less consequence perhaps than many ima- 
gined. In this he was joined by several of his friends, 
and finally, after every opposing voice was hushed, 
and not until then, the clerk made a minute express- 
ing the simple fact, that, as the representatives had 
not agreed upon names to propose io the meeting, 
the old clerks were desired to act. We knew not 
how the reviewer could venture to affirm, that the 
proposition of William Jackson “ was dissented from 
by a very great majority of those present.” At no 
period in the meeting was a majority of voices raised 
against the proposal, and when a record was made 
uniting with it, not a solitary individual spoke in op- 
position. John Comly himself acquiesced in the de- 
cision, came to the table, acted during the afternoon 
as the assistant clerk of the meeting, and the busi- 
ness proceeded in the usual course, the Hicksites 
taking part in the deliberations. Evan Lewis has 
asseried, and it has also been maintained by others 
of his party, that, from this period, “the yearly 
meeting was virtually dissolved,” and * its compon- 
ent parts were left perfectly free to exercise a wise 
discretion in its re-organization.” A more prepus- 
terous doctrine than this could scarcely be broached, 
and it shows to what desperate shifts the party are 
reduced in attempting to palliate their disorderly 
proceedings. 

What would become of the permanency of yearly 
or any other meetings, if the failure to nominate a 
clerk upon the part of a committee to whom that 

































any longer as an organ of the assembly, he ended 
with proposing an adjournment of the yearly meet- 


more speed.!y effected. This attempt terminated in 
a complete failure, not more than a dozen voices being 


ting the better of (ie conscientious scruple with which 
he had been affected about half an hour before, quiet- 


capacity. 


not only in existence, but also in the exercise of all 
its functions, and that the services of an assistant 


its business; and the concerns of society were, from 
this time, until the end of the week, transacted ac- 
cording to the customary order, the Hicksites taking 
an active part in most of the discussions which sub- 
sequently occurred. The propositions which they 
brought up from Abington and Bucks quarterly 
meetings (about the dismissal of which they have 
made a grievous complaint in their fourth month ad- 
dress, assigning it as one of the reasons for their se- 
cession) were discharged from the minutes, upon their 
own motion, previously determined upon out of doors. 
We have no recollection that a single individual ever 
suggested, at any period of the yearly meeting sub- 
sequent to the choice of the clerks, the absurd idea 
that the body was “ virtually dissolved” by that act. 
This absurdity has been since invented, to palliate 
the establishment of a new body during the regular 
recess, and without the sanction of the yearly meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, in the hope of thus obtaining, in 
the minds of the ignorant, a title for the new associa- 
tion to the name and character of the old Society. 
Two other important circumstances occurred, which 
not only proved that the Hicksites themselves were 
not then possessed of the idea of the virtual dissolu- 
tion of the yearly meeting upon the afternoon of se- 
cond day, but are also evidences that they anticipat- 
ed the continuance of the sanding commitices of the 
yearly meeting, as well as of that body itself. John 
Comly resigned his station in the meeting for suffer- 
ing, and it was regularly accepted. He and two or 
three of his friends, also desired a release from the 
Indian committee, and it was granted. But above 
all, at a late period in the week, an act was perform- 
ed with general consent, which in all communities 
would be considered as the strongest possible indica- 
tion, that the body performing it, was in the full ex- 
ercise of its functions over tlle members or constitu- 
ents, composing it—we mein the direction issued to 
the quarterly meetings, and with which they all com- 
| plied, to raise 3000 dollars for the use of Friends in 
| North Carolina, and pay it over to the treasurer of 
the yearly meeting, subject to the orders of the meet- 
ing for sufferings. The last and most conclusive 
proof, however, of the continuance of the yearly 
meeting, was the fact that it agreed to adjourn to 
|the usual time in the next year, WITHOUT ONE SINGLE 
DISSENTIENT VOICE. 

No quibbling, how ever ingenious, can evade the ir- 
resistible force of this single fact. The yearly meeting 
wag constitutionally adjourned for one year, there 
|was no provision for calling it together even with 
the unanimous consent of its members at an earlier 
period, and the doctrine thata part of of its members, 
assembling in an irregular manner in the interval, 
could, by any means whatever, constitute themselves 
into the regular body which stood adjourned to the 
constitutional period, is too absurd to merit refuta- 








clerk were as usual required for the performance of| 


fourth, sixth, and tenth months, formed as complete a 
case of secession as could possibly occur; the two first 


ing sine die, hoping that, if this object was achieved.| assemblies did not even aspire to the characters of 
the * re-organization” of things could be better and} yearly meetings, and the “extra session of the yearly 


meeting in the tenth month,” as E. Lewis ludicrous- 
ly styles it, was a meeting called for such of the quar- 


raised in its favour. The assistant clerk, however, get-| terly meetings as were prepared lo send representatives, 


of course those who did not make this option, were, by 
a fair inference, to send their representatives to some 


ly took his seat, and continued to act in his official| other body, which must be the regular yearly meet- 

Here, then, was another decision on the} ing adjourned to the next fourth month; here again 
part of the Hicksites themselves, (including one of} we have a tacit confession of the continued exist- 
their principal leaders,) that the yearly meeting was| ence of the latter. 


It is also worthy of special re- 
mark, that, in the catalogue of futile reasons assign- 
ed for the secession, in the address agreed upon at 
Green street during the session of the yearly meet- 
ing in fourth month, 1827, there is but one which can 
have had any shadow of sincerity about it—the 
choice of aclerk, the dismissal of the subjects from 
Abington and Bucks, the appointment of the yearly 
meetings committee, were all of them occurrences 
which took place for the first time in the yearly 
meeting of 1827 itself, whilst, on the other hand, the 
secession was discussed and contemplated in John 
Comly’s forty private meetings held some time before 
the convening of the yearly meeting, and the appoint- 
ment of the yearly meeting committee actually took 
place upon 7th day morning, whilst an address pro- 
posing the separation was prepared and under con- 
sideration on the sixth day evening previous. But 
there is one reason, and that isthe true, honest, and 
substantial reason for the secession given forth in 
the fourth month address; it was a reason assigned 
by its authors in an unguarded hour, they have 
since tried to evade its force, and our reviewer labours 
to show that it was a mere accidental allusion. Un- 
happily, however, for his purpose, it is expressed in 
terms too unequivocal to be evaded or frittered away 
by sophistical explanations. 

“Docrrines,” testifies the “Address” of 4th month, 
* held by one part of Society, and which we believe 
to be sound and edifying, are pronounced by THe 
OTHER PART tobe unsound and spurious. From Tu18 
has resulted a state of things that has proved des- 
tructive of peace, tranquillity, &c.” We have then 
only to inquire what the doctrines are which were 
deemed “ unsound and spurious,” and we shall have 
acomplete clue to the original cause of the secession, 
and the real nature of the doctrines which the sece- 
ders deemed “sound and edifying.” The doc- 
trine that Jesus Christ was a mere man—that his 
death was not an atonement for the sins of mankind, 
— that there is no devil—that the Scriptures have 
done “four-fold more harm than good in the world:” 
these are a few of the doctrines which one part of the 
Society deemed * unsound and spurious,” but which 
were deemed * sound and edifying” by the framers of 
the Address, and rrom THis arose the confusion and 
disorder which eventuated in a secession of the sup- 
porters of such opinions from a Christian Society, 
which never professed them. 

Having failed in their attempts to assume the con- 
trol of Philadelphia yearly mecting, the seceders 
turned their attention to New York. Here their 
conduct was marked with increasing violence and 
outrage—a fitting prelude to the disgraceful riot, 
afterwards committed upon the yearly meeting of 
Ohio—the reviewer attempts some palliation of the 
conduct of his friends at New York, fora reply to 
which, we may refer our readers to the declaration 
of the yearly meeting of New York, and to the narra- 
tive of its proceedings as detailed in the first volume 
of “The Friend.” 
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The next, and the only remaining subject worthy 





Aware that by far the largest portion of the 


of remark in the reviewer's pamphlet, is his attempt | Society in this city are decidedly opposed to 


to evade the force of the judgment ; nassed upon Elias 

Hicks and his principles, in the testimonies of the : 
u 

various yearly meetings which have dec! ared against} £4 


| the m, they have used mugh pains to promul- 


te the unfounded idea, that the Soe iety of 


them. lriends who adhere to the ancient doctrines 


He attempts to show, by a species gf arithmetic 


very familiar to his party, and which'we might ap-| and is constantly lessening by numerous appli- 
propriately designate * the ductrine of deceptions,” that 


“a great majority of Friends in the United States are cations for admission in the Green and C herry 
in unity with E. Hicks,”’—tbree-fourths of Philadel- street meetings. 
phia and New York yearly meetings, “more or less,”}_ We have little curiosity to know what is 
(a very saving clause) the reviewer affirms to be) passing in the meetings of the Hicksites. They 
Hicksites. With regard to Philadelphia, the investi- have rent themselves from the bond of C hein, 


gations which have been made, render it doubtful > ; i : are 
Tether thats 16 O09 majority at all within the limits} “@" fellowship, and are become as distinct a 


of that meeting in favour of Elias Hicks, and in New people, as diversity of belief can well make 
¥ ork it is reduced almost to a certainty, that Friends| them. We freely leave them to pursue the 


‘the ancient order of Society are quite equal in} course they have chosen, though we cannot but 
caanai if not a majority of the whole. The re- 
viewer's tone rises in effrortery as he proceeds. In 
the face of an actual enumeration, showing that the 


and discipline of the body, is extremely small, 


to some of them. 


25 


suistedieemich dnbal neath seach tae aaa but honest hearted (of whom there are not 


a few) among themselves. 


Ihere is a class of itinerant labourers 
among them, who go about the country laden 


: stores of this kind—others, who find it 
inconvenient to leave home, industriously fill 
| up their measure of service in the cause, by 
circulating similar stories in letters to mem- 
bers of the sect in remote places. An ocea- 
sional mistake in the character of the person 
addressed, has led to an exposure of these un- 
worthy efforts. 

One individual among the latter description, 
whose declarations, where he is known, are 
received with great caution and abatement, is 

| 4 most inveterate letter writer—scarce any 


regret the consequences which it has produced | place, however obscure, that fails to receive 
It is, however, enough for| the benefit of his labours. 


In the absence ot 


Hick sites form a minority of about one-fourth in| Us to know, that the statements they make re-| other names, he addresses the post-master. If, 
Ohio’, he recklessly asserts that they have a majority; specting the decrease of our meetings are en-| as sometimes happens, offence is given by this 


and n Indiana, where Friends are from four-fifths to tirely untrue. 
five-sixths of the whole number, he assigns them but 
a bare se me ; dd 

New England yearly meeting, which issued a unani- | irst day mornings ; 


in this city, are all of them well attended on 
and so far from a diminu- 


The four meetings of F riends| unceremonious procedure, so muc better; 


he the Jetter and accompanying pamphlets, in 


that event, are more likely to obtain currency 


mous testimony against Elias Hicks, he affirms dog-| tion, there has latterly been an obvious in- |and notice in the neighbourhood. 


matically to contain a large number of Hicksites.| crease in numbers. 
, . r . 
But it is with os to ; be ae Carolina,| street is often so filled on first day mornings, 
that he —s imself to be guilty of an open,}| 
s quire the use of the gallery on the wo- 
palp able departure from the truth, without a sha- = to require the use of the g lery on tl c 


dow of excuse or palliation. He asserts that} men’s side. At the north meeting, the same 


North Carolina is too small to admit of a division, and| circumstance has several times octurred, and} 


The large house on Arc h| 


Many who indignantly refuse to acknow- 
‘ledge this young man as a fellow teacher in 
the “ sc hoool of reform,” secretly rejoice at 
his ingenuity and zeal. 

Persons who are unacquainted with what is 


that with the addition of Virginia, it would not out-| j¢ js generally the case at Pihe street and the| aptly termed among politicians the ‘* machine- 


number the monthly meeting of New York. Now 
the factis, that the yearly meeting of Carol:na contains 
SEVEN QUARTERLY MEETINGS, AND FROM TWENTY TO 


western district meetings. 
ithe size of these houses, and advert to the fact 


Those who know ry of party,’ 


can “scarcely conceive the mis- 
chief that may, in this way, be done by a few 


THIRTY MONTHLY MEETINGS, comprising, as we have| that Friends hold four monthly meetings, as| | artful individuals. 
| So numerous and various are the stories cir- 


been informed by an intelligent member of that} well as meetings for worship, will know what 
meeting, from twelve to thirteen hundred families upon 
a moderate calculation. 

These are some of the racts of the reviewer, and oes , 7 
upon such principles of calculation we do not won- | communication, who, if we mistake not the 
der that he should comfort himself and amuse his} man, is by no means a person particularly to! 
readers with the idea that the Hicksites have a large! be selected for the reracity of his statements. 
majority in this country. He passes over the clear, 
emphatic, unanimous testimony of the yearly meet- 


estimate to place upon the falsehoods circula-| culated by these means, that it is impossible 
| ted by the individual alluded to in the following| fully to refute them, or counteract their ef- 


tects; and many worthy Friends, relying on 
the purity and justice of the cause against 
which these efforts are directed, think it is not 


We feel no disposition to boast of our num-| best to notice them—that they must finally mar 


ing of London, against the principles and practices bers—the cause we have espoused does not| the work they are intended to promote. But 
of his party, by an assertion, that the members of that| OWe its soundness or its sacredness to the nu-| when we reflect on the situation of some of 


meeting are not in a situation to come to a correct| merical force of its advocates. 
judgment upon the matter. From the strain of the/ an immutable basis, one which has stood the 
reviewer's remarks, it appears that he is much cha- fiercest storms of anarchy and unbelief, and 
grined with the fact that a very large majority of haem nothiad to Ger totem: the teams of tl 

the Society of Friends have unequivocally declared | © B8VO BOthIng tO ; a ; © issue Of the 
their dissent from the doctrines and actions of Elias} present assault. * Truth is truth, though all 
Hicks and his followers, and hence we may find a| men forsake it,’’ and we have the promise of 
reason for the hardy asseveration and gross deception| [im who Dackeoul himself to be «the Truth,” 


— which he has attempted to impose upon the| that jt shall eventually prevail over all the 
public. J 


Having thus travelled through the pamphlet of the combined powers of darkness. 
reviewer, and noticed both his doctrine and his facts, 
we ask our readers in conclusion, to read our num- 
bers as a consecutive series, that they may have a 
better view of the grounds of the controversy, and 
of the truth of the arguments and illustrations which 
we have adduced. Z. 


It rests upon 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


Stripped and reduced as some of the yearly 
meetings of Friends in this country have been 
by a spirit of revolt from “ that faith which 
was once delivered to the saints,” and which 

Nore.—We perceive that E. Lewishas commenced| has been the hope and consolation of the 
a reply to our * Remarks,”—we shall wait until he} righteous in every age, efforts are still making 
has finished his re-review, and if we find any thing of|}t increase the defection by circulating the 
od importance to merit an answer, shal! pro- most discouraging statements of a continued 
vably give a brief notice of the whole. : S = 

and increasing departure among the remaining 
ae , |members of Society. 
HICKSITE STORIES. Well aware of the effect which a parade 

We have long been convinced, that the|about numbers had in swelling their ranks 
Hicksites depend mainly for the success of|at the time of seceding, the followers of Elias 
their cause upon pertinacious and daring mis-| Hicks now boast of the many that continue to 
representation ; and there are few instances in| join them. They hope by such misrepresenta- 
which their ingenuity and malevolence have} tions to discourage some who are endeavour- 
been more industriously employed, than in en-| ing to “ hold fast the profession of their faith 
deavouring to traduce the character of Friends} without wavering,” and at the same time bol- 

Philadelphia. | ster up the flagging confidence of the deceiv- 








those who are endeavouring to * keep their 
ranks in righteousness,” standing, as they do, 
in some places, very much alone, “ one of a 
family, and two of a tribe,’’ subjected to con- 
flicts within, and deep trials without, it seems 
due to such, and to the cause of truth, that 
these misstatements, when they come to the 
light, should meet a prompt refutation. 

The foregoing remarks have been elicited 
at this time by the fact, that one of the separa- 
tists, who lately removed from Philadelphia to 
New York, for the purpose, as is understood, 
of aiding in the management of a certain pe- 
riodical, has, on several occasions, asserted, 
that * Friends in Philadelphia have become 
very much dissatisfied, and that the number 
was, in consequence, rapidly diminishing. 
That at each of their (the Hicksite) monthly 
meetings since the separation, from five to 
forty, and at one meeting, sixty Friends had 
applied to be received by them. That they 
were all adults, the meeting having refused to 
notice the request of minors, some of whom 
had come forward in the same way.” 

This story is now probably going the usual 
rounds through the country, and as your paper 
has an extensive circulation, it is desirable 
that you should take such notice of it as your 
judgments shall dictate and facts justify, that 
the unwary may be put upon their guard 
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against a statement which, if believed, is cal- 
culated to disturb even the firm, and cause the 


steadfast to mourn. 





Extracts from Original Letters of Samuel 
Fothergill to John Churchman, not hereto-| 


fore printed. 


CANDOUR. 


Warrington, 1752. “I have by no means 
forgot thee; thou art too deeply fixed in my 


mind to be easily displaced. ‘Thy affectionate, 
instructive epistle from Cumberland, 
been often a means of bringing thee near 


to my soul, and it into a reverent search ane 


jealous care to move right when | can move, 
and endeavour to stand safe at all times by} 
standing out of my own abilities, and in that 
ss And 
now, my dear friend, | must inform thee of} 
the principal reason of my long silence, and 
the "din. « of my correspondence. 


'since my return from Norwich, a 


which comes from God. * * * 


have h 
very baptizing time of inward 


distréss anc 


hath 


THE FRIEND. 





‘the ¢ ountry. 

beg; put forth, and go before me, O Israel’s 
| Shepherd, and | will follow in thy strength, | 
believing in the all-sufficiency of a never-fail- 
ing arm. 

“1 am sensibly touched with thy observa-| 
| tion | of making poor wages in Ireland. Alas! 
lmy friend, can we expect to flow with we aith| 
|when the chureh is in poverty, and the priests 
of Sion in heaviness; our sympathy will lead 
us to mourn, and our heads will be covered | 
with ashes instead of crowns. ‘The ministers 
of our Lord cannot expect to be above their 
| Lord: he was crowned with thorns for us, and 
‘so must we be for his visited seed. But this 
ithou knows better than I, though I am not 
destitute of some experience, which, I bless 
| the God of my life, I find to increase and flow 
from patience in tribulation. Assure thyself, 
my dear friend, thy correspondence is to me 
very grateful and profitable, and when the 
cords of divine love draw thy mind towards me, 
be open in counsel, admonition, or reproof ; 


| 


1 now stand resigned, and only \a correspondence with such as are capable ot 


communicating it at times. I have, through 
continued mercy, cause of thankful icknow- 


\ledgement to the gracious hand, for his sup- 
| port every way hitherto, although many pain- 


ful hours age to be met with, yet am helpe -d to 
be generally quiet, and that is to me a great, 
good attainment. Sometimes | think L can 


|see that my commission has passed the proper 


office, and got seals to it; at other times, | can 
scarcely see either seal or commission, which, 
through a painful dispensation, is profitable to 
quicken to diligence, to be very attentive to 
my Master’s directions, and quick of under- 
standing in his will; and that, above all things, 
[ may know an abode in his service, though 
but in the most seemingly trivial employment, 
yet to any honest employ for bread, am | 
heartily willing to have my hand turned. 

“TI have been stirring about pretty closely 
since we parted: we had a large meeting at 
Flushing, but low and distressing, as indeed was 
my passage in general through Long Island. 


want, and been brought very low in mind, even 
sometimes almost to question whether 1 had 
ever been right, or should ever be happy. I 
have kept my complaint secret, and my mouth 
in the dust, under the correction of my heaven- 
ly Father’s rod; and he sometimes revives a 
little hope. In this time of solitary distress, | 
have observed some causes of chastisement, 
and hope of more stability and faithfulness has | 
attended. ‘To sing I could not; to complain | 

durst not; to write of religious things was pas- 
sing beyond the line of present experience, and 
that is sacrilege. I know thee so well as to} 
be assured thou could not relish such a cor- 

respondent; however, I have often re »member- 

ed thee nearly, and my spirit being so closely 

touched with secret sympathy with thee, has | 
been some evidence my life is not altogether 


ly. Accept the salutation of dear love in the|satisfactory: brought in the reward of peace 
fresh renewings of quickening virtue, which|through close painful labour. | found my mind 
reaches freely forth to all the servants of|greatly engaged for the revival of discipline 
Christ as adivine odour, for which the true}amongst them, in which I laboured with some 
virgins love’ him; from thy friend and brother | seeming success. 
jin the labour, and suffering of and for the gos-|_ ‘I came to this island on the 26th of last 
pel.” imonth, and intended away this morning, but 
10 mo. 1753. “I have received a hint which |the wind does not serve. The meeting here 
|has done me some service, and I may probably |hath been Jarge, and as times go, pretty well 
often reflect upon it to advantage. I had flat- |upon the whole, the state of the people consi- 
‘tered myself with spending several days with|dered. There is a valuable body of Friends, 
ithee in Cheshire, even to such a degree, as to|who are true members of the family; but it 
| wait with some impatience for an account|seems to me that the rich or wealthy part of 
'when thou came into it. I saw thee, enjoyed |the inhabitants being convinced of truth, be- 
‘the company of thy spirit for a short time, and|came Friends in principle, and thereby render- 
was deprived of the satisfaction I had hoped |ed it heavier for others to maintain a priest, 
|so very strongly for, by a call another way,{and therefore some turned Quakers to save 
gone. I salute thee, and Mary Peisley when | which, | can assure thee, if I had not heard my | money and yet have an appearance of reli- 
thou sees her, most affectionately, and am thy | Master's voice in it, I had net complied with. |gion. 
friend and companion in the tribulations, and The hint I received is this: it is very good and\| At Joshua Pusey’s, 12th mo., 1755. “Itis 
may God grant it the patience of the gospel.” | profitable keep near the Fountain Head,|no small favour, amongst many others, to me 
1753. “Thine of the 14th. dated from!that if the streams be diverted out of the ex- ‘in my pilgrimage through this land, that I feel 
Settle, I this morning received, and hasten to|Pected channel, we may not be at a bom, hav- jhe 3 invisible cord which binds up the bundle of 
tell thee, I wanted much to know where thou |ing that to approach to, which remains ever-|spikenard, and find myself at times within it, 
wert, that I might send thee a short salutation | astingly fixed. ‘The longer I live, the more I|though a favour not at all times attainable by 
of love unfeigned, which has often, and of late|®™ convinced of the necessity of having one ime. [ am often scattered, and in an anxious 
more than daily lived in, and flowed forth of | Lord over all, and the motions of his hand and |solicitude whether [am meet for such a fellow- 
my heart theewards. I received thy accept- | eye deeply and humbly regarded. These | ship; and this is well, in bringing more close 
able, profitable letter from Moat, which I ac- i things are written in very legible characters in |search after the cause of obstruction, which 
knowledged soon after in a few lines direeted | thy book, and need not my repetition; but thou |my soul desires may be removed by the spirit 
to thee at S. Judd’s, which probably came not! ihast allowed me to converse with thee, with |of judgment and burning. I have rejoiced at 
to thy hand; if they did not, the loss is trivial] ,that freedom whose grounds and results the |times in the sense of [this] fellowship, in which 
to thee, though important to me, as it has pro-| | world knows not. ‘I have desired my lot might be cast forever; 
bably deprived me of some further indication| “ [ was easy with my journey on the ace ¢/and though many bitter and unpal: itable fruits 
of thy regard and good desires for me. l am of the funer al, and mi ide some little e arnings, , | grow in this land, yet there is a garden which 
humbly and reverently thankful, in that I fee} | and more especially at Manchester on first |produces apples of gold, and our Master has 
the unity of the brotherhood; it is very dear to| day forenoon, a place I have almost ceased to} |set a slip of this tree at N—g—m. May his 
me. I am, and have been ina low, humbling! expect relief of spirit in. But the virtue of the |\dew rest upon its branches, and former and 
dispensation, in which that union has been al-| heave nly name spread, and (I believe) led se- latter rain render it ever fruitful, and its branches 
most my sole evidence and mark, I was not far} ve ral of us into a place, alas! little fre quented spread over all opposing things, and poor I 
out of my way. I desire to accept, at the| by many, but known to some by the name of! favoured now and then with a dish of its fruit. 
heavenly Father’s hand, my portion; I know it} | the valley of decision. This friendship thou hast vouchsafed to ad- 
is, and will be right, and in due season, though| Nantucket, Ist mo. 1755. “I have to ac- ‘mit me to, has done me good, and hope will 
| may sometimes almost murmur and repine,| knowledge the receipt of thy acceptable letter, continue beneficial in exciting to diligence to 
yet that adds to my anxiety. I have had some| which came to hand at Newport, on Rhode| be what I know thou wishes for me, and i in the 
weighty hints, for years, about a piece of la-| Island; and although I have little to say which | progression of that regard, let thy knife as well 
bour, which makes me tremble; and, in short.| can recommend my writing, yet I do love to as thy cruise of oil be upon me.’ 
my way to true settlement seems to lie through} be in the way of getting g good, by maintaining (To be continued.) 


[ want such friends, and value them very eae The meeting at Newport was very large and 
' 
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